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Anp yet, these laws and institutions, with all the momen- 
tous interests which grow up and flourish under them, depend 
for their existence upon these three coérdinate departments 
of the government. They sprang forth, at first, full-armed in 
wisdom, like Minerva from the brain of power, but they can- 
not, like her, rely upon a native-born immortality. They are 
the mere creations of Legislative will, and the power which 
made them can again destroy. Look at the affluence which 
successful acquisition has concentrated in this, the richest of 
the States. It is held only by a legal tenure. ‘The law can tax 
it; the law can appropriate it; and what shall protect it from 
the inroads of fraud and the aggressions of violence, if the 
law were to withhold its protecting arm? Our houses and our 
lands we hold, as we imagine, by the securest of all tenures ; 
but a single act of the Legislature of the State may destroy 
the muniments of our title, and our respective portions of ‘ the 
great globe itself” may take to themselves the light wings of 
the morning. 

It may, perhaps, be conceded that our rulers should be both 
Virtuous and intelligent, and yet that the same necessity does 
not exist for a virtuous and intelligent constituency. ‘This 
supposition assumes that the principles of legislation are so 
complex and intricate, that the people are to choose others to 
do for them those governmental acts of which they cannot 
perceive the wisdom. Such a doctrine is upheld in other 
governments, in the other hemisphere ; but it is repudiated by 
the very principles of republicanism. As well might the Leg- 
islative power be delegated in perpetuity, as well might the 
offices of our rulers depend upon the accident of birth, as that 
the results of their authority should rest upon any other 
foundation than the consent and the approval of the people 
governed. We employ a physician, indeed, to do for us what 
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we are presumed to be unable to do for ourselves, and we sub- 
mit ourselves, unarguing, to his guidance. “ What he wills, 
unargued, we obey.’ But in matters of legislation, however 
complicated, we are presumed to be the judges, We vote for 
a public officer, because we know his opinions, and our vote 
therefore should be but the true expression of our own; and 
we might, in ignorance of the healing art, as properly admin- 
ister remedies to a diseased patient, as, in ignorance of political 
information, thrust our nostrums into the body politic. 

And who, that has watched our Legislative history, does 
not know that the acts of our rulers are but the embodiment 
of the popular will? Who does not know that no legislation 
can be permanent or useful which does not rest upon the sen- 
timent of an approving people? The act may be wise in its 
inception and beneficent in its operation ; but it is the public 
sentiment alone, which can give it vitality; and unless the 
public mind can be made to perceive and approve its wisdom, 
it will slumber, as though it were useless, until another law 
shall abrogate its provisions. 

But, if it were granted that ignorant and vicious men will 
choose wise and virtuous rulers; that those who cannot per- 
ceive the wisdom of wise laws will yet acquiesce in their 
permanency ; in short, that a system of government, founded 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, and upheld by 
these conservative principles alone, has within itself that mirac- 
ulous eflicacy of winning to it the support of ignorance and 
vice, — still, let me ask whether, in the choice of wise and vir- 
tuous rulers, we fulfil to the government all the duties of 
good citizens? 

Let any one, who is inclined to give an affirmative answer, 
go into our courts of justice, and see how those rights of life, 
liberty, and property, which the constitution upholds, depend 
as much upon their administration as upon the laws them- 
selves! How complicated are the subjects which are presented 
at a judicial trial! How strangely intermingled are questions 
of fact with the principles of law! How subtle and astute 
are the arguments of those, who often make the worse appear 
the better reason! How profoundly logical are the reasonings 
of the judge! 

Aud then, too, how harassing are often the questions of evi- 
deuce! The treacherous memory, the mistaken apprehen- 
sions, the corrupt misstatements of witnesses, leave the truth 
in doubt. How adroitly the opposing counsel labor through a 
long and searching examination to unravel the web of error 
and destroy the equipoise of a suspended judgment! Now, all 
these nice questions of fact, these applications of law, these 
arguments of counsel, these reasonings of the court, and this 
weighing in the nicest of scales the conflicting evidence, are to 
be settled and passed upon by a jury of twelve men, approve 
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by the people and coming from among the people! How 
momentous is often the result of their opinions! Property, 
liberty, and life itself, hang upon their verdicts; and yet how 
often is it that their verdict is wrong! And is it not necessary 
that jurors should be intelligent? Go to the litigant, who 
watches the progress of his cause with an intensity of interest, 
and upon whose heart every circumstance of trial tells, like the 
puncture of a nerve, and ask him if his rights are safe in the 
hands of an ignorant jury? 

Recently, in one of the counties of our own Commonwealth, 
an incompetent juryman was observed to slumber during the 
progress of an important trial. The fact was communicated 
by aparty to his counsel. ‘Let him sleep,’’ was the reply; 
“his dreams will be as intelligent as his waking thoughts.” 
“T believe it,” said the party, as he sat down, heart-sick, in 
his seat, and the juror slumbered till his laborious breathing 
attracted the attention of the judges. 

It is not, however, the unjust loss of property, of liberty, or 
even of life itself, which alone should prompt us to labor for 
the promotion of increased intelligence among those who may 
act upon our juries. Every wrong adjudication has a more 
deleterious effect than the mere loss of either of these rights, 
however valuable they may be to their possessor. It weakens 
the confidence of man in the honesty of his peers; it jeopards 
that feeling of security which is essential to individual happi- 
ness; it impairs the strength of our reliance upon that great 
conservative feature of a representative government; and, by 
forcing upon the mind the remembrance of a wrong endured, 
it weakens our desire to give permanency to those institu- 
tions which have partially failed to answer the end of their 
creation. 

But still, when the suffering litigant, under the influence of 
these feelings, calls for increased intelligence and virtue in the 
jury-box, let him reflect, that, however embarrassing, and 
arduous, and important are the duties of a juror, they are not 
More important, aid require no more consideration, than those 
political duties which are performed sometimes, almost with- 
out even a thought of duty. 

There are other modes, in which education ministers to the 
prosperity and the security of the institutions of the State, to 
some of which I can only refer, and to others I cannot even 
allude. 

The more than three hundred flourishing towns and cities in 
our Commonwealth have municipal duties, which education 
alone can enable them to perform. ‘The annual election of 
their municipal officers; the construction and repair of roads 
and bridges; the sanitary regulations for the preservation of 
the public health; the adoption of precautionary measures 
against the commission of crime; the preventives against, the 
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remedy for, and the support of, honest poverty ; the regulations 
for the security of individual property ; the appropriations for 
beneficent municipal objects; the applications of money for 
those institutions of learning, the sustenance of which the 
law has wisely thrown upon them, and the appointment of 
persons to watch over these nurseries of virtue and knowl- 
edge ; —all these objects require the exercise of those higher 
qualities, both of the mind and heart, without which we are 
neither faithful to our trusts, just to ourselves, nor mindful of 
our posterity. 

Having thus far considered the necessity of popular educa- 
tion in a popular government, and, to some extent, the manner 
in which it affects the operation of this vast, wise, and com- 
plex system, let me ask of you whether the people are equal 
to the responsibilities which have been thrown upon them by 
the framers of our government. Ido not now refer to that 
great State, in one of the congressional districts of which there 
is not a single newspaper, because its inhabitants cannot read ! 
nor to those constituent parts of our great confederacy, where 
candidates for office advocate their own claims by oral ad- 
dresses, because the ear is the only organ of communication 
between them and their constituents! nor to those other sec- 
tions of our Union, where vice and ignorance reign triumphant 
over the institutions of the ballot, and “ fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread ;” but here, in our own venerated State, 
and in reference to our own beloved Massachusetts, I ask of 
you, her citizens, if the people have arrived at that consumma- 
tion in the education of the young, when efforts for improve- 
ment may~safely cease. There is not, I trust, in all the mass 
of people within her borders, a single individual who will give 
an affirmative answer. They know that the oflices and inter- 
ests of our towns have again and again depended upon a single 
vote! They know that more than once the vote of a single 
individual has displaced or elevated the very highest of our 
otiicers!' They know, too, that often the character of the legis- 
lation of our Commonwealth has depended upon the votes of 
those who never read, who never heard read, I might almost 
say who never heard of, the people’s constitution ! 

Thus feeling, thus believing, there is not a man of them 
who would consent to stay the march of improvement; and, 
if not for the sake of education itself, if not for the sake of 
his children and of the people, yet for the sake of those insti- 
tutions which are perhaps our foo constant boast, he will look 
with eager desire for that period when the will of the people 
shall be directed by intelligence and virtue. 

The question then arises, How are these hopes to be realized? 
How is this people to be educated? How is every man, who 
assumes the duties of the citizen, to be fitted for the perform- 
ance of them? 
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Will you point me to the family relation, and affirm that 
those who are the creators of the body are also to be the edu- 
cators of the mind and heart? It is true that around the 
knees of the mother many a youth is yet to receive what so 
many illustrious citizens have already received, — those invalu- 
able precepts which alone can form the man. It is true that 
from the lips of many a father the child is to be inspired with 
those holy impulses, which are to quicken his march along the 
th of virtue. But not all parents are sufficiently capable, 
not all have the requisite opportunity, for the performance of 
this great duty. And besides, how true is the doctrine which 
has received the approbation of the great orator of the age, 
that all the children of a republic should be educated in the 
ople’s schools! 

Will you point me to our colleges and our university? Alas! 
how few of the children of our State receive the enlighten- 
ment of their instruction! Founded by the wisdom of the 
Pilgrims, and fostered by their children, they are ever to be 
cherished by succeeding generations. But, though they may 
gild the eminences of society, they can never irradiate the 
sequestered vales of life. They may stand, indeed, as the 
great Bethesdas of healing, but there is a great multitude of 
folk, halt, blind, and withered, who can never rejoice in the 
healing of their waters. 

Will you refer me to those academic institutions which 
shine as lesser lights in our literary horizon? They have 
exercised, and are destined still to exercise, an important office 
in the dissemination of virtue and sound learning ; but they 
can never rival in their usefulness the seminaries of the people. 
And besides, they are not free schools. They have been, and 
must still be, supported by the price paid for labor; and 
however useful they may be as places of preparation for the 
higher seminaries of learning, or for the acquisition of an 
elegant or useful education by a large class of our citizens, 
they can never form a link in that vast chain of intercom- 
munication, which is to give an enkindling impulse to every 
citizen in the land. 

There are in the State more than 200,000 children, between 
the ages of 4 and 16 years. Of these, about 500 are supposed 
to be students of our colleges and university, and about 
12,000 to be members of the various academical institutions. 
There are, then, about 190,000 children, who, if educated at 
all, are to be educated in our Common Schools. 

And in view of the momentous interests which rest upon 
these institutions of the State, the question naturally occurs to 
us, are they adequate to the fulfilment of the designs of those 
who created, and of those who fostered, and who still foster 
them? No one expects an affirmative answer. Every one 
admits that there, in the schoolroom, our children are to be 
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imbued with the knowledge and with the love of duty; that 
there it is that their powers are to be trained, their views ex- 
panded, and their hearts improved; but no one believes that 
those by whom all these results are to be accomplished are 
competent to the task. I might confidently appeal to the 
experience of those who, either long ago or at a later period, 
have left the Common School, as to the competency of their 
teachers. I might confidently refer to the very teachers 
themselves. I might refer also to the opinions of those 
parents whose children are now fitting themselves for the field 
of usefulness, or preparing for that harvest of evil which is 
sure to follow the years of neglected childhood. But many a 
parent has never seen the teacher of his child; and in this 
respect they rival the apathy of those ignorant citizens, whose 
votes give authority to the voice which speaks from the ballot. 
Recently, a little girl objected to join the model school con- 
nected with one of our State Normal institutions. “ Why,” 
said her father, “you will receive the instruction of your 
regular teachers, assisted by those Normal pupils, who will in- 
struct you, under the inspection and direction of the Normal 
teacher himself.” “I know that,” she rejoined, ‘ but I don’t 
want to go there to be practised upon’?! How long have ig- 
norance and immorality “ practised upon” the forming minds 
of childhood! and while, with the keenness of avarice, we 
have guarded the subordinate interests of property, to what 
rash hands have we committed the inappreciable interests of 
the mind and heart! 

Assuming the necessity, or even the desirableness, of elevat- 
ing the standard of Common School education, and adding to 
the qualifications of those teachers in whom is invested a 
charge of such vast responsibility, let us refer to the modes which 
have been proposed for the accomplishment of these objects. 

It has been thought advisable that the means for the educa- 
tion of teachers should be provided in our colleges and uni- 
versities. But no one supposes that teachers can be educated 
there without some change, both in the expenses and in the 
mode of teaching. A change in one particular alone would 
be productive of no beneficial result. If, for instance, the 
expenses should be diminished, and if, indeed, those persons 
who propose to devote themselves to the business of teaching 
were to be supported wholly at public expense, there would 
still remain the objection, that the course of studies pursued at 
these institutions, with a view to the learned professions, is 
not the one best adapted for the creation of a sympathy with 
the mind of a child; and, on the other hand, if the required 
changes were made in the course of instruction, there are few 
districts which would feel themselves able to employ a teacher 
so expensively educated. 

Suppose both these objections to be anticipated by a dim- 
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inution of the expense, and the creation of a department for 
the education of teachers. That department would then be 
subordinate to the other departments of the college, or those 
departments to the former ; and, in either case, disunion of 
feeling and collision of interests would impair the usefulness 
of both. But, apart from this effect, the creation of such a de- 
artment for the purposes indicated ; or, to obviate still further 
the objection, the appropriation to them of all the departments 
of the college, would be, in one case, to engraft a Normal 
School upon the institution of a college, and, in the other, to 
convert the college itself into a Normal School. The same 
general views apply to the use of our incorporated academies, 
for the purposes indicated, and their correctness has been fully 
verified by actual experiment. In the exercise of that enlight- 
ened liberality, which for a long period has characterized the 
educational policy of the great State of New York, this identi- 
cal plan was resorted to as a system of means to qualify 
the teachers of their Common Schools. An academy was 
selected in each of the eight senatorial districts, upon which 
was engrafted a teachers’ department. An ample appropria- 
tion was made for a library and apparatus, and a further sum 
for the salary of an additional instructer. The system won to 
itself the confidence of the community. The schools were 
well attended ; the pupils were eagerly sought for as instruct- 
ers; and such was their success as to induce the Legislature 
to make still further appropriations for the extension of the 
system. 

But it is in the science of education as in the laws of nature 
and the principles of art. One discovery or one improvement 
only prepares us for another, until we look with a feeling of 
derision upon those original developments which once com- 
manded our unbounded admiration. Such, it would seem, 
was the progress of opinion as to this reform upon the edu- 
cational system of New York. Great even as the advan- 
tages were which attended this provision, it was found that the 
plan was only a vein in the vast mine of improvement; and 
it was rightly supposed, that, if the establishment of a depart- 
ment subordinate to other departments, was attended with im- 
portant results to the greatest interests of the State, surely the 
endowment of an entire institution for the same objects, having 
no rival aims, engrossed by no partial pursuits, weakened by 
no incidental or collateral purposes, not, like the mistletoe, in- 
sinuating its fibres into the substance of another body, and 
depending upon it for a precarious, parasitical existence, but 
striking its supporting roots deeply into the soil over which 
it was destined to throw its healthful shade, would concen- 
trate, more effectually, the power of effort, and of course extend 
more widely and more deeply the advancement of learning. 
Accordingly, the system of combining teachers’ seminaries 
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with academies has been abandoned. A Normal School has 
beeu established with an endowment worthy of the wealth 
and character of that State. Already the etflects of its estab- 
lishment are visible, and the people look forward to its future 
influence with a firmer belief than the faith of prophecy. 

We come to the consideration of the wisdom of that insti- 
tution which has been established in our own State, — which, 
in imitation of our example, has been adopted by New York, 
and which has long existed in other countries. Let us advert 
briefly to our own State history of Normal Schools. 

The law of 1837, creating the Board of Education, made it 
its duty to submit to the Legislature such observations as ex- 
perience and reflection might suggest upon the condition and 
efficiency of our system of popular education, and the most 
practicable means of improving and extending it. 

In obedience to this call, the Board, in its First Annual Re- 
port, presented to the Legislature its views of the propriety of 
the establishment of an institution for the education of teach- 
ers, with a well-digested summary of the reasons in favor of 
such an institution; and the summary concluded with the ex- 
pression of a sanguine hope, that the resources of public or 
private liberality, applied to such an institution, would soon 
remedy the existing defects in the character of the teacher. 

This appeal to the liberality of individuals was promptly 
met by one who places a proper estimate upon the usefulness 
of wealth. Prompted by the importance of the call, Edmund 
Dwight (I mention it for the hundredth time, because, upon 
an occasion like the present, our duties would be incomplete, 
without a recognition of the generosity of the act,) at once 
placed the sum of $10,000 conditionally at the disposal of 
the Board, for the purposes indicated in their report. 

The same Legislature, to which the report was made, ac- 
cepted the donation, fulfilled the condition of its acceptance, 
and placed at their disposal a sum of equal amount, to be ex- 
pended in qualifying teachers of our Common Schools. In 
carrying out the expressed intention of the Legislature, the 
Board established, at successive periods, three institutions for 
the instruction of teachers in ‘the theory and practice ” of 
school teaching ; and when the fund which had been placed at 
their disposal was expended, the Legislature of 1842 appropri- 
ated the further sum of $6000 annually, for three years, to 
secure their continuance. 

Has this conduct, both of our Legislature and of the Board, 
proceeded from the dictates of a wise policy ? 

To strip this representation of its illustrations, the proposi- 
tions may be presented thus : — 

The provision for the education of the people of the State, 
at the expense of the State, is essential to its prosperity. That 
people can only be educated in the Common Schools. Those 
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schools are inadequate to the proper educational training of that 

opie, by reason of the want of a proper degree of attain- 
ment in the teachers. ‘These teachers cannot be educated at 
our colleges aud our academies. No other means are proposed 
for this purpose, than those institutions in which they are to 
be taught the rules and principles for harmoniously unfolding 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral nature of man. 
And then recurs the question, — Is the establishment of such 
institutions the dictate of a wise policy? 

It is not necessary to sustain the affirmative by argument. 
Jt needs none. The very statement is argument.  Illustra- 
tion cannot strengthen, reason cannot enforce it. What! Here, 
in Massachusetts, in the Old Colony, “that mother of us all,” 
shall we sit down gravely to discuss a proposition, of which 
even barbarian ignorance has perceived the truth? For now, 
even now, when the sceptic cavils, and the cautious doubt, 
the sultan of Turkey has spoken! and, in his zeal for the 
introduction of the improvements of the age, he has followed 
an act of religious toleration by the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School. 

France, too, has spoken; and her voice comes to us in tones 
at once of encouragement and of warning. She has cultivated 
the intellect, but she has corrupted the heart. She has awak- 
ened the susceptibilities of the soul, but she has incited them 
to crime; and while she has shown us, by the example of 
intellectual training, of what the system is capable, she has 
admonished us to neglect not the improvement of those other 
powers, the harmonious development of which is alone the 
education of the man. 

Prussia also has spoken; and when we contemplate the 
wonderful effects which the operation of her Normal Schools, 
for a generation, has wrought upon her people, — the more strik- 
ingly wonderful, from the disparity which it has created be- 
tween those who have enjoyed their benefits, and that other 
and more teachable sex, which, by its exclusion, has been cut 
off from a common sympathy, — we are led to prize the more 
highly that beneficent provision of our own polity which de- 
clares that all the people shall be educated. 

But, more than all, and above all, Massachusetts has spoken ; 
and her voice sounds harmoniously with that of the great State 
of New York. She has watched the rise and progress of these 
institutions with a cautious dread of injudicious innovation, 
and yet with an earnest zeal for well-considered improvement. 
She has seen her doubts of their usefulness resolved by the 
light of experience, and she has incorporated them into her 
educational policy. The three State Normal Schools are now 
her recognized offspring, and until perfection shall have super- 
seded the necessity of effort, she stands pledged to their sup- 
port, by her past history and her present fame. ‘The institu- 
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tion at Newton is Normal in its teachers, Normal in its ac- 
commodations, and Normal in the results which it has produced 
and is still producing. The institution at Westfield will start 
forth on the 3d of September next, with the means of re- 
newed usefulness ; and this day witnesses the commencement 
of a new eflort, which is to extend a benignant influence 
through future ages. 

And now, who will pooheomnee as unimportant and trifling 
the occasion of our assembling Let us draw within the cirele 
of our contemplation the prospective advantages which this 
institution promises, and see if our imagination clothes with 
too bright a hue the visions of the future. 

We behold its teachers working with the plastic hand of an 
artist upon the immortal mind. We behold them, not like 
the painter, who makes the canvas glow with those delinea- 
tions of genius which a few years will obliterate, not like the 
sculptor, who fashions and works out the features of greatness, 
the enduring marble of which the hand of time will soon 
destroy ; but we contemplate them forming, and fashioning, 
and moulding beings who are to exist forever. Here they 
are to discipline the intellect, to train the feelings, to curb the 
passions, to inspire true motives of action, to inculeate pure 
principles of morality, and to instil that deep feeling of reli- 
gious obligation which superadds to the precepts of philosophy 
the impulse of an enlightened conscience. Here are to be 
taught those doctrines of relation, a knowledge of which is 
essential to the security of political rights and the perform- 
ance of social duties. Here are to be drawn out, and devel- 
oped, and expanded, the illimitable faculties of a being, formed 
in God’s own image. Here, in a word, man is to be Epv- 
CATED. 

If this was to be the ultimate object of the establishment of 
this institution, and the pupils, who shall thus be educated, 
were to go forth only as future fathers and mothers, and 
citizens, what might we not expect from their enlightened 
example ! 

But it has a more enlarged and extended purpose. The 
pupils who shall carry from these walls those principles which 
enlightened wisdom can alone impart, are to enter, year by 
year, those ten thousand seminaries, in which, day by day, are 
formed the hearts of the arbiters of this nation’s destiny. They 
are to transfuse those principles into other minds. They are 
to multiply and extend those streams of improvement, which, 
proceeding from this fountain, are destined to increase as they 
roll, and to fertilize as they flow. 

Let, then, those two great States, which have committed 
themselves to the fulfilment of this great effort, go on, hand in 
hand, with a unity never to be dissevered. Let their example 
be for the imitation of other States and the praise of all pos- 
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shine. 





TEMBER 3, 1846. 


Friends and Patrons of Popular Education ; 

Unper the smiles of a beneficent Providence, this beautiful 
edifice has been reared and finished; and we are assembled to 
exchange our mutual congratulations upon the occasion. It is 
now ready for the reception of the Normal School, and it is 
fitting, that, before its ample accommodations are thrown open, 
it should be dedicated to the cause for which its munificent 
benefactors designed it. 

Next to the church, the schoolhouse rose in the wildernesses 
of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, under the saws and ham- 
mers of those sturdy Christian adventurers, ‘‘of whom the 
world was not worthy.” Their deep and far-reaching policy 
was to educate their children for both worlds ; to prepare them, 
by early intellectual and moral training, to glorify God here and 
to enjoy Him forever in His kingdom. By providing every 
facility in our power for the extension and thoroughness of 
popular education, we are only following out the wise forecast 
of the men who scarcely waited for the thawing off of the 
icy mail with which they were clad when they landed, before 
they began to execute their purpose, that every child, however 
poor, in their infant Commonwealth, should receive at least 
what we now denominate a Common School education. 

Their schoolhouses, indeed, were cheap and humble struc- 
ures, compared with the noble Grecian edifice which is hence- 
forth to adorn this prosperous village, and open its doors indis- 
criminately to all the youth, far and near, who may wish to 
avail themselves of its advantages. They had no schools of a 
higher order for the training of their teachers; but they did 
What they could. It would be a shame and a sin, if, with all 
ow wealth, and all the experience and advance of two such cen- 
turies as the past, we should content ourselves with the 
standard of popular education as they left it, or as our fathers 
of the last generation left it. It is our duty to leave the first 
principles, and go on unto perfection. 

The instructions of those who taught us in the primary 
schools, when we sat with our feet dangling upon the four- 
legged slabs, just from the saw-mill, are not to be undervalued. 
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terity. Then shall the hardest difficulties which beset the path 
of free governments smooth themselves out before us, and then 
shall the blessings of free institutions be bestowed upon the 
people, like the all-dispensing bounty of the rain and the sun- 
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Considering the disadvantages under which they labored, it js 
remarkable that they accomplished so much as many of them 
did. But the best of our primary teachers have felt and do 
feel the want of a suitable education for the discharge of their 
responsible duties ; and there has for some time been a grow- 
ing conviction in the public mind, that teaching ought to be 
elevated to the rank of a liberal profession, and that to meet 
the demand we must have a new class of professional semi- 
naries. It is to supply this desideratum in our own State, 
that the Normal Schools of West Newton, Bridgewater, and 
Westfield have been established by individual and publie mu- 
nificence. It is confessedly an experiment of very great im- 
portance, and every facility ought to be afforded for testing its 
claims to public favor. In presenting my own thoughts on 
the subject to this enlightened audience, I shall touch, 

Upon the urgent demand for better qualified teachers in our 
Common Schools ; 

Upon the reasons why those who are to be teachers should 
be educated with special reference to the profession ; 

Upon what is embraced in a good professional teacher’s edu- 
cation ; and 

Upon the adaptation of the Normal system of instruction to 
give such education. 

Each of these topics affords ample scope for an opening dis- 
course ; and upon more than one of them I would gladly 
dwell much longer than my limits will allow. 

To glance at the first. The proposition is, that there is an 
urgent demand for better qualified teachers in our Common 
Schools. It is an axiom in every trade and profession, that a 
man must first learn the trade, must study his profession, — in 
other words, must be educated for it before he commences. A 
blacksmith is no blacksmith at all until he has learned how to 
smite the anvil and shoe horses. Before a man sets up for a 
tailor, he must serve a regular apprenticeship. A cabinet-maker 
must learn the use of tools before he can make sofas and side- 
boards. The jeweller must know how to cut, and polish, and 
set precious stones. ‘The physician, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, the college faculty, must all be educated for their respec- 
tive professions, to entitle them to public confidence. ‘This Is 
the general rule. Is the schoolmaster an exception? Can he 
teach others what he has never learned himself? Is it safe to 
confide the education of our children to a mere tyro; to one 
who has never been trained himself in elementary studies? 
He may be very honest and very faithful; but can he teach 
reading, or grammar, or arithmetic, or surveying, if he is 4 
poor reader of the plainest prose, and gets bewildered every 
day among the tenses, and is sure to lose the points of compass 
and find himself a staring left-hand cipher at his wits’ end, 
whenever he ventures into the regions of fractions? 
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I have no disposition to depreciate the talents or the labors 
of our primary teachers. In mental power and moral worth, 
they will not suffer in comparison with any equally numerous 
class of men and women in the community. ‘The materiaé is 
excellent. It is of the genuine Saxon growth. The workd 
cannot furnish a better. As a class, our teachers are deiie 
what they can to raise the standard of popular education. 
They work hard. They do as well as they know how. In 
these respects they are entitled to our confidence and our thanks. 
As a class, I honor, and, so far as I am able, will defend them. 
They have laid the Commonwealth under lasting obligations 
of gratitude and encouragement; and if she had done more 
for them, they would have done more for her. 

But it cannot be concealed nor disputed, that our schools are 
suffering for want of better qualified instructers. Very few of 
our teachers have been systematically educated for tie profes- 
sion. By far the greater number have never enjoyed the au- 
vantages of thorough professional training at all. ‘They have 
been left to educate themselves as best they could, and that 
mainly by the process of experience in teaching. It seems 
not, till lately, to have entered the minds of more than a few, 
even of the enlightened friends of our Common Schools, that 
teachers’ seminaries are at all necessary. It had been takes 
for granted that the demand, as in political economy. weuls 
create a supply ; and that any person who has received a ue 
common education himself must be competent to teach |.\'. 
children in a district school. The consequence is, that wi: 
we have educated shoemakers, and carpenters, and yoldsnitt! 
enough, — that is, men brought up to their business, — we |): 
but few educated schoolmasters. As juster views are ne. 
taken of the subject, and are extending among the people, tii 
complaint is growing louder and louder, that nothing like « 
supply of competent teachers can be had. After the mvst 
diligent inquiry, they cannot be found. Respectable districts. 
by scores and hundreds, are obliged to take up with such «> 
have no pretension to the requisite qualifications. 

On this subject the annual reports of school committees. 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, are alarmingly instruc 
tive. I might quote their complaints till sunset, that it is im- 
possible to have good schools for want of good teachers. Many 
who offer themselves for examination are deficient in every 
thing ; — in spelling, in reading, in penmanship, in geography, 1 
grammar, in common arithmetic. There is not a single brauch 
Which they are capable of teaching promptly and correctly. 
Many others are but little better qualified; and the majority 
would be dismissed and advised to go back to their domestic 
and rural employments, if competent instructers could be had. 
The demand for such teachers is great, and it is increasing. 
We will next inquire into the reasons why those who are to 
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be teachers should be educated with special reference to the 
profession. Whatever a man undertakes, the importance of 
his knowing how to do it, rises in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the mterests involved and the difliculties to be over. 
come. In some cases, the first bungler that comes along may 
be employed, where no better man oiters, because, if he fails, 
it is very little matter; but, in other cases, it would be mad- 
ness to employ any but an experienced workman. You may 
let any body hoe your potato patch who is willing to undertake 
it; but the ship in which you intend to circumnavigate the 
globe must be built by first-rate workmen. 

When you bring a teacher into one of your primary schools 
of forty or fifty children, and put him in communication with 
their opening and ductile minds, what is the task which he has 
betore him? 

In the first place, what is the material upon which he is to 
exercise his skill; which he is to mould, and fashion, and 
polish? If it were a coarse and vulgar substance, it might go 
into rough hands, and take its chance. But it is something 
infinitely more precious and ductile than the finest gold. It is 
the intelligent, the immortal mind, or, rather, it is half a hun- 
dred such minds, sparkling around the teacher, and all opening 
to his plastic touch. It is, — what shall I say ? a substance of 
the finest mould, that can be fashioned and chiselled, like the 
Grecian Apollo? No! it is a spiritual essence, fresh from the 
skies. It is a mysterious emanation from the infinite source 
of being and intelligence, an immortal mind, — ever present, 
though always invisible, in the schoolroom, — seeing, hearing, 
thinking, expanding; always ready to take the slightest im- 
pression for good or for evil, and certain to be influenced every 
hour, one way or the other, by the teacher. What a responsi- 
bility! What a task! 

Consider the kind of substance upon which the schoolmaster 
is either skilfully or unskilfully tracing the first lines that it 
receives, after the invisible cipher of the nursery, and what the 
sketching upon such a tablet ought to be. He might go down 
to the sea-shore, when the tide is out, and write as rudely as 
he pleased, and the first refluent wave would wash the surface 
just as smooth as the last ebb left it. He might draw his 
awkward diagrams upon the drifted snow-bank, and the first 
breath of air would whisk them away. He might write out 
his lessons like a wise man or a fool, and it would make no 
difference ; the next hour would obliterate them all. 

But it is not so in the schoolhouse. Every tablet there 1s 
more durable than brass. Every line that the teacher traces 
upon the mind of the scholar is, as it were, “ graven with the 
point of a diamond.” Rust will eat up the hardest metals ; 
time and the elements will wear out the deepest chiselling 30 
marble ; and if the painter could dip his pencil in the rainbow, 
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the colors would at length fade from the canvas. But the 
spirits, the impressible minds of that group of children, in 
however humble circumstances, are immortal. When they 
have outlived the stars, they will only have entered upon the 
infancy of their being. And there is reason to believe that no 
impression made upon them will ever be obliterated. Forgot- 
ten, during shorter or longer periods of time, many things may 
be; but the cipher, without the erasure of a single line, in all 
probability remains, to be brought out by the tests of a dying 
hour or the trial of the last day. The schoolmaster literally 
speaks, writes, teaches, paints, for eternity. They are im- 
mortal beings, whose minds are as clay to the seal under his 
hand. And who is sufficient for these things? 

Just look at the case in another light. ‘They are the chil- 
dren of a hundred and thirty or forty thousand families, who, 
as they successively become old enough, are receiving thei: 
education in the Common Schools of Massachusetts. At 
present, they are under tutors and governors, and have no direct 
influence, one way or the other, upon the great interests of the 
Commonwealth. But who are they? Go with me from 
school to school, from town to town, and from county t 
county, and let us inquire. On that little form, directly 1) 
front of the teacher, sits a distinguished and skilful physician 
Just behind him you see one of the prominent members of tiv 
General Court. On another bench, behind the door, sits a pr 
fessor of mathematics, biting his pencil and puzzling over tx 
rule of three. On the other side of the room, that chubby 
boy is none other than the secretary of state. In the nex: 
school we find here a governor of the Commonwealth, readin. 
in tables of two syllables; there, from one of the poorest faini- 
lies of the district, an importing merchant, worth half a million 
of dollars; and close by his side one of the shrewdest lawyers 
in the county. Going on to the next schoolhouse, in the 
remotest corner of the town, we find a selectman, a sheriff, « 
professor of languages, and, besides a number of enterprisii- 
and prosperous farmers and mechanics, perhaps a represeuta- 
tive to Congress. But we must not be partial in our visits. 
Let us take the cars and go into another section of the State, 
and see what we can find there. The very first boy we over- 
take trudging along towards the village schoolhouse, with his 
dinner-basket in one hand and his skates in the other, is the 
chief justice of the Commonwealth. We enter, and who 
should we find there but the president of a great railroad 
company ; also one of the richest bankers in State Street ; two 
or three clergymen, of as many different denominations ; a 
chemist, a town clerk, a judge of probate, and a great civil 
engineer. In the next school we see a United States senator 

at the black-board ; a physician just getting out of his a-b-abs ; 

a brigadier-general trying to make straight marks upon his 
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pasteboard slate; an honorable counsellor digging out his first 
sentence in parsing, and half a dozen school teachers, some 
in “baker,” some in ‘‘ a-cat-may-look-on-a-king,” and some 
in ‘“ A-i-l, to be troubled.” 

But we are not through yet. In the very next school we 
visit, — it may be in Boston, it may be in the obscurest moun- 
tain towu of the interior, it may be on the sea-board, or under 
the shadow of Wachusett,— we find an associate judge of 
the Supreme Court, or an attorney-general, or a foreign ambas- 
sador, or, speaking in the past tense, a president of the United 
States. 

Thus, were we to visit all the primary schoals of the Com- 
monwealth, we should be sure to find nearly all the ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, judges, legislators, professors, and other 
teachers, merchants, manufacturers, and, in short, all the most 
intelligent, active, and useful men of the next generation in 
these schools. We cannot now point them out by name. We 
cannot tell who of them will be governors, and judges, and 
merchant princes; but in winter, or summer, or both, they are 
all there. ‘They are receiving the rudiments of their education 
under such teachers as we provide for them, and in the period 
of life when the most lasting impressions are made. More, I 
will venture to say, is done during the first ten or twelve years, 
in the humble district schoolhouse, to give tone and shape to 
the popular mind, than in all the years that follow. Bad habits 
of reading, or slovenly habits of writing, or loose habits of re- 
citing aud thinking, which are contracted there, will cling to 
most men as long as they live; while, on the contrary, the 
permanent advantages of a good beginning, under competent 
instructers, are witnessed and acknowledged by all. It has 


been so in Massachusetts from the beginning. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Tue Norra American Spes.ine-Boox, conformed to 
W oreester’s Dictionary ; with a Progressive Series of Easy 
Reading Lessons. By L. W. Leonarp. Keene, N. H.: George 
Tilden, 1847. 

Tur Buacx-Boarp. Exercises and Illustrations on the 
Black-Board ; furnishing an easy and expeditious Method of 
siviig Lnstruction. Designed for the Use of Common Schools. 
3y Joun Goinssury. Keene, N. H.: George Tilden. 1847. 
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